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CANON 
CHARLES 
WINFRED 
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February 15, 1867 
January 18, 1944 


What wilt thou have me do, O Lord, I cried, 
Kneeling where I saw Jesus crucified. 

Then my heart's prayer beheld but only One 

Who knelt and prayed, Not mine, thy will be done. 


From his poem: “Vocation.” 
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Retrospective Musings of an Old Man 


X. 


It was a lovely day in early April—warm and inviting as it 
may happen at that time there on The Mountain Side. The beau- 
tiful Anemone paschalis was pushing up its beautiful head through 
the wet ground. The usual alpine flowers were showing every- 
where. 

The Old Man sat on the porch facing the chapel. He was leaning 
back in the big reclining chair in which the venerable Dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral used to sit (Dean Hart). Soon the usual group 


gathered around the Old Man for another chapter of the Eben- 
Ezer story. 


When all were seated he said: I cannot help thinking of Canon 
Douglas and what his passing will mean to Evergreen. Little did 
we think that the service which some of us attended on October 31, 
1943, at the Transfiguration Mission, was the last time we should 
ever hear him preach. He spoke on ‘The Real Presence,’ in the 
Sacrament, in the Church, in the individual Believer. It was a 
heart to heart appeal, so simple, so direct. 


Later we met at the little restaurant where he, his wife, his 
successor at the Mission, and we all had lunch. He came over and 
there was a happy exchange of thoughts. We thanked him for his 
sermon, and he said “that subject needs much more emphasis than 
it is getting,” and we heartily agreed. He expressed deep satis- 
faction that the New Hymnal was through the press. For two 
years he had devoted all his time to the supervising of its three 
editions. He was now on his way to Santa Rosa, California, where 
he with a small group of friends would prepare a Hand-Book to 
accompany the Hymnal. “You must have your own Hymnal,” he 
said. “I will see that you get one.” It came in the afternoon with 
a much valued autograph: “To Pastor Madsen, with the affection- 
ate regards of his brother in Christ. Winfred Douglas, Editor.” 
We did not know that for some long time he had suffered from a 
heart ailment. He looked so well and no one would suspect that 
half a century ago while serving as curate in New York, his health 
had broken and as an almost hopeless tubercular patient he was 
ordered to Colorado. He came to Denver and in a few years he 
regained his health and was ordained. 

To the Feast of the Transfiguration (Aug. 6, 1943) he had come 
out from Wellesly, N. Y., where he worked on the Hymnal, to pre- 
sent to the Bishop his resignation as vicar of the Transfiguration 
Mission of which he had been in charge since his ordination in the 
same little Church on the same day in 1899. On this occasion his 
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address of farewell was essentially a review of the years. He re- 
ferred with tender appreciation to his Presbyterian childhood and 
God’s mercy through the years. 


It was a shock to learn of his passing on Jan. 18, 1944. He 
worked to the last. On the day of his passing he composed a 
prelude. While at lunch with a few friends he was taken violently 
ill with an heart attack, and he passed on shortly after reaching 
the hospital. 


We first met Fr. Douglas at the Mission in the summer of 1920 
and through the years we often saw him. On account of his mani- 
fold activities the actual work at the Mission was largely cared for 
by curates, but he would be there a good part of every summer. 
He specialized in church music—particularly in the restoration of 
Plainsong in the worship of the Church. During the early years of 
this century he spent quite some time in England, France, and 
Germany studying church music. What he then and since valued 
the most was the course in Plainsong given by the Benedictines, 
who, exiled from their home Solesmes in France, had taken up 
residence at Quarr Abbey in the Isle of Wight. This community 
had been entrusted with a special task: the research in and the 
restoration of the ancient Plainsong. Their collections of ancient 
Plainsong manuscripts and the reproductions of such is said to be 
the completest in existence. While there Canon Douglas formed 
lifelong friendships. His special instructor, the Rev. Dom Eudine, 
paid several visits to America. On one occasion as he went over 
the adaptation of the Solesmes melodies to our English words, he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm: “Ah! Pere Doo-glas, you have robbed 
us well!” Fr. Douglas made repeated visits to Europe to examine 
ancient manuscripts. It was during his sojourn with the Benedic- 
tines that he came into real touch with the Liturgical Movement 
in that church. He realized the merits which the movement might 
have for the Anglican communion and he became an ardent en- 
thusiast for congregational participation in the Liturgy and its 
music. 

But already from the beginning the problem arose of how to 
provide a permanent home for a tradition and the continued cul- 
tivation of Plainsong in its simple beauty. Parish churches are too 
subject to changing policies and customs with changing rectors to 
give much hope of permanent stability in a musical tradition. Then 
Fr. Douglas’ thoughts went to the seminaries and schools; but 
neither did they seem to have the desired stability. He finally 
decided that the “religious orders” offered the greatest stability 
and the best field for constructive work. The Communicy of St. 
Mary is the oldest religious order for women in the American 
Episcopal Church. The Motherhouse and the group of institutions 
clustered around it seemed an admirable field for the establish- 
ment of a Plainsong tradition. Arrangements were made with the 
Mother Superior, and Fr. Douglas entered. whole-heartedly into 
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the work of instruction. From that time till his death Canon Doug- 
las devoted much time to the sisters at Peekskill and Kenosha. 


The Hymnal ready, Canon Douglas went to Holy Cross for a 
retreat of several days. He paid a visit to Peekskill and on Sep- 
tember 25th, 1943, he gave the sisters there their last choir lesson. 
After a few days at Kenosha, Denver, and Evergreen he went 
to Santa Rosa. 


To be present at a service conducted by Canon Douglas at the 
Evergreen Mission was indeed an edification, whether it was a 
full choral Eucharist or a communion without music at all. From 
beginning to end one felt that his soul was deeply conscious of the 
Holy Presence. One never deiected a trace of ostentation about 
him in the Holy place. There never was the usual choir. His 
singers sat in the congregation and all sang. Although an ardent 
and thoroughgoing liturgist one never observed the slightest effort 
at being “‘correct.’”” He could even afford to be slightly “incorrect” 
if the smoothness of the particular service might be aided thereby. 

With the opening in 1928 of St. Raphael’s House, the sisters of 
St. Mary were regular guests at Evergreen, and the School of 
Music, which Canon Douglas through the years conducted for 
several weeks during the summer, drew students from all over 
the country to Evergreen. 


To many Evergreen will never again be just the same. Canon 
Douglas had in so many ways been the soul of the religious life 
there. May he rest in peace and may light eternal shine upon him. 


* 


I have been talking too long, but let me now go right on telling 
you of Eben-Ezer: 


Another improvement had been made during the summer. I: 
was the completion of the last part of the foundation of the build- 
ing which would connect the church with the hospital building and 
the buildings to ithe West. It, too, was a heavy and quite expensive 
foundation but as the year 1926 ended it also was paid for and 
there was no debt on anything. There was on hand about thirty 
thousand dollars toward the completion of the building, but times 
were changing and financial difficulties were experienced both in 
town and country. This led to the decision to postpone the com- 
pletion of the building indefinitely. I: was estimated that it would 
cost about fifty to sixty thousand dollars to complete the building. 
With the thirty thousand on hand there would s.ill be a debt of 
another thirty thousand or more which would be a burden to carry. 
As it was, there was now a steady income from the investments. 
Well, this decision led to another: to construct a temporary pas- 
sage over the new foundation to the chapel from the hospital. 
This was completed shortly before Christmas 1926 and made it 
possible to go through the entire institution without going outside 
when the weather was unfavorable. This passage came to render 
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service longer than any at the time expected, but it has been most 
useful. Now ambulant hospital patients could be lowered on the 
elevator and rolled in a wheel chair right into the church. This 
was a change from the hospital routine more than, perhaps, a 
tecessity for the sisters were very faithful in conducting their 
daily devotions morning and evening in the hospital halls. This 
latter was through the years a much appreciated and blessed ob- 
ligation. 


The Hospital Lobby, 1926 


The top floor of the hospital and the basement had been fin- 
ished during the summer and it all made a very attractive small 
hospital suitable for the country community it was intended to 
serve. The top floor had a number of light private rooms and the 
basement had two four-bed wards. These two wards were a tem- 
porary arrangement as some time when the main section of the 
new building was realized, these wards were intended to be on the 
first hospital floor in the new building and then be enlarged to 
six-bed capacity each. When a little later the automatic elevator 
was installed there were good working facilities. 


So far the heating had been taken care of by one American 
Ideal boiler; but more and more radiation had been added and it 
was feared that the over-taxing might cause a break for which 
reason one more boiler of the same make and about the same 
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capacity was installed during the fall. It did not become connected 
with the system before next summer but it was there if need 
should arise, but nothing happened. During the summer of 1927 
the old boiler was re-set and the two built together into a battery 
which easily cared for the heating for many years. (See pp. 152-3.) 


Hall in the Hospital, 1926; operating room is seen in the rear. 


New Gate Going In 


Perhaps the most interesting event of 1927 was the erection of 
the new entrance to Eben-Ezer grounds. The expense was met by 
a number of friends who quietly made their contribution toward 
the securing of a fitting entrance to the Motherhouse grounds. The 
plan was drawn and donated by the old friend of the Motherhouse, 
Architect Baerresen of Denver, who had done so much work for 
the institution. The structure follows gothic lines and is quite im- 
pressive as it stands there, back surrounded by the heavy growth of 
trees which form an excellent frame for it. Looked at from the 
end it may seem rather slender, but this is overcome by the heavy 
growth surrounding it. It is, indeed, very substantial as it is, but 
to give it proportionate massiveness would add considerably to 
the cost. In its present setting it is quite effective and well fitting 
the entrance to a religious house. 


New Gate Going Out® 
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Here the Old Man paused for a while and then continued: Many 
visitors were there during the summer. I have before told you of 
the Rev. Mr. Anker. He came to spend Easter and remained for a 
month. A number remained for a week and many for a few days. 
It was one of the dear hopes of the pastor that Eben-Ezer might 
become—not only a “resting place” for sick and wearied bodies— 
but as much a “resting place’ for wearied souls and there are 
many such under the present-day strain and stress. Many are col- 
lapsing where a period of “spiritual rest” might have braced them 
to resist and overcome. From the early years it has been his hope 
and expectation that Eben-Ezer might become—in increasing mea- 
sure—a “religious center” to which Christians might go for spir- 
itual renewal and from there return refreshed and strengthened to 
carry on in the various spheres of life. For this purpose—among 
other things—the tent-houses had been retained after they no 
longer were needed in the daily routine of work and the large out- 
side storehouse had been fitted up as a cafeteria so that larger as- 
semblies at special gatherings might be served quickly and effi- 
ciently without interfering with the general household. Between- 
times the building con‘inued to serve as storehouse—a place much 
needed at any institution; but it could be cleared in a few hours. 

The memories of gatherings 
of friends, the quiet conversa- 
tions of little groups scattered 
over the spacious lawns in the 
shadow of the spreading trees 
or seated in one of the arbors 
will always be precious and 
blessed recollections to many 
—proven by appreciative let- 
ters and by returns time and 
again of former guests. The 
isolation, privacy, and seclu- 
sion — also the smallness — of 
the place were favorable to 
this. 

Among the many guests of 
the summer 1927 I must men- 
tion the Rev. M. Th. Jensen 
and the Rev. E. S. Rosenberg 
who both through the years 
had rendered the Motherhouse 
most valuable services (see 
picture, page 128). There were 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Skow from 
Racine, Wis. The visit of these 
friends was greatly appreci- 
ated for through many years 
Summer Scene in Grounds they had not only been friends 
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but also loyal supporters. They spent the time partly at the Moth- 
erhouse, partly at the Rest-Home in the mountains. 


A Winter Scene in the Grounds 


Nearly every year there would be one or several baptisms— 
almost always under special and often peculiar circumstances. At 
times the opportunity for instruction would be very limited and i: 
often became a matter of conscience as to what to do. In the case 
of a little child sick to death, there is no difficulty, but where the 
child possibly might get better and the prospect of Chris-ian in- 
struction is very uncertain, it is not easy to be assured of the right 
thing to do. The pastor always did the best possible with grown- 
ups mortally sick and asking for baptism—but only when there 
was a clear, though simple, confession of faith in the atoning sac- 
rifice of Jesus—were they baptized. 

During the spring of 1927 the health of our venerable bishop. 
the Rev. G. B. Christiansen, began to fail. I call him bishop, for to 
me he was the good, kind-hearted bishop, and the pastor treated 
him as such on every occasion. A number of times he had been 
treated by Denver specialists and he apparently got quite well for 
a while. 

The annual festival (Aig. 12-14, 1927) took on a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect from former years inasmuch as the opening of fes- 
tivities began with the preceding Sunday morning service at which 
the Rev. Christiansen preached the sermon with his usual vigor. 
During the week “quiet hours” were conducted by the Rev. A. L. 
Laursen from Omaha, Nebraska, on the topic: “The Joy in the 
Lord.”—1) In. the Personal Life with Him; 2) In Trials. Adversity 
and Temptation; 3) In the Service of Devotion and Sacrifice: 4) In 
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the Hope of the Fulfillment of God’s Promises. In the hands of 
Br. Laursen these hours of quietness became the source of much 
blessing for everyone who attended. 

A visit by a Christian “Sadhu” is not an everyday event; bui 
such a person did come to Eben-Ezer one of the last days in Sep- 
tember, 1927. It was Thursday afternoon and—according to cus- 
tom—all were gathered around the “coffee-table” in ‘“Sommer- 
lyst.” Sommerlyst is a small pavilion which the Rev. Mr. Chris- 
tiansen had been instrumental in getting erected. This was one of 
the first years after his coming to Eben-Ezer and the place had 
proven a real joy to the Motherhouse population, for there behind 
the screening all were safe from the attack of mosquitoes. There 
were tables and seats and many would spend hour after hour 
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there during the summer months. Many an hour was spent there 
in singing and reading and in happy conversations. The old bishop 
was a warm-hearted Christian and to the full he enjoyed these 
gatherings. But I was telling you of the Sadhu. Many automobiles 
always drive through the grounds and no one paid attention to a 
certain car till a party came out of the chapel. One of the party 
was clothed in the pale yellow garb of the Indian Sadhu. He came 
up to “Sommerlyst” and asked in Swedish if he might give a testi- 
mony. The pastor invited him to do that and he gave a short 
address in Swedish. Then all were seated. The other guests were 
two German Lutheran pastors and their wives. But who was this 
stranger and from where did he come? Then he told us that he 
was born of Lutheran parents who belonged to the Goszner Mission. 
His name was John Nelson Christiananda. He had chosen the life 
of a Christian Sadhu( a Christian Indian Monk). The yellow garb 
he wore, we understand, is the garb of an Indian Sadhu. His face, 
garb, etc., reminded much of the well known pictures of Sadhu 
Sundar Sing. A Sadhu has no home and conceives of himself es- 
sentially as a constant wanderer. This man had traveled consider- 
ably in India, but the past four years he had spent on long jour- 
neys. Most of this time he had been in Germany where he was 
personally acquainted with Prof. Frederich Heiler. In Sweden he 
was acquainted with Archbishop S¢derblom, and he had preached 
in the Deaconess Motherhouse church there. He was to speak that 
evening at Fort Morgan, but the next morning he came back and 
he preached at the Motherhouse the same sermon which he had 
preached at the Motherhouse in Stockholm. He spoke English and 
German fluently. His Swedish was probably as good as could be 
expected of an Indian. The pastor never heard of him since, but to 
him and us all it was an interesting, strange experience: A Chris- 
tian Sadhu—a Lutheran Sadhu—. 

On October 19, 1927, the pastor quietly observed the twenty- 


May 20, 1928: Miss Barker Just Baptized: Mr’ Gidlund Just Confirmed 
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fifth anniversary of his ordination by celebrating the Holy Eu- 
charist in All Saints Church. An old friend from seminary days 
was there, also a few other friends. 

Among the activities of this year was a catechetical class which 
the pastor conducted through the winter of 1927 and 28. It consisted 
of some nurses, some patients from the sanatorium and some other 
young persons variously employed. It was made clear from the 
beginning that participation in the class did not in any way obli- 
gate to be either baptized or confirmed. The group was generally 
quite intelligent and the gatherings led to many interesting ex- 
changes of thought. The permanent result of the conversations 
may never be known, but as the class ended one young lady, a 
nurse in the hospital, asked for baptism and a young Swedish 
man, who was baptized, asked to be confirmed and the festivity 
took place on May 20, 1928. 


The Old Man was silent for a while and then continued saying: 
How strange is human life—in its beauty and riches—spiritual and 
temporal—in its poverty and distress. It was in the spring of 1928 
that an old man was 
brought to the hospital. 
He had lived all alone 
in a small house some 
ten miles from Brush. 
For some time he had 
been unable help 
himself in any way and 
when he was admitted 
to the hospital his one 
side was one “‘bed-sore.” 
He had been unable to 
turn himself in what 
was to be a bed. He 
was so full of filth and 
dirt that no one thought 
they had seen the like. 
He was cleaned up and 
seemed to feel better, 
but not many days aft- 
er without a warning 
he passed away. None 
ever learned much a- 


bout him. There are 


as hermits—a not un- 
common thing in the 
mountains — that they 
finally do not want it 


otherwise—but there is 


also that desolation Sister Sine with Old Grandmother Witcomb 
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which is closely allied to poverty. How great the need for Chris- 
tian service—for sanctified talents and strength. 


I have before told you of the failing health of our old synodical 
president, the Rev. G. B. 
Christiansen. He had been 
better and then gotten worse 
several times. Towards the 
end of June 1928 he decided 
to go to the _ Immanuel Dea- 
coness Hospital in Omaha 
for observation and treat- 
ment. He had many friends 
there from the time he serv- 
ed the church in that city. 
Before leaving he and his 
good wife received the Holy 
Communion together and 
then left all in the hands of 
their heavenly Father. 
Many people accept the 
services of the Motherhouse 
almos: as a du2 without any 
expression of appreciation; 
but they are not all that 
way. There are those who 
remember. One day in the 
early part of the summer a 
Mr. Chr. Nybo with an Invalid gentleman came up to the 
pastor and said: I am so 
glad to see you again. The pastor rather wondered, then he said: 
I am Albert Omdahl who was with you seventeen years ago and 
I have come out to see Eben-Ezer once more. That, indeed, was a 
surprise for the sisters and all remembered him so well; but he 
had changed. Now he looked so strong and well and none would 
suspect that he was the same who lay in the sanatorium for so 
long a very sick man seventeen years ago. For a whole year his 
life was despaired of. Then he began to improve and after a three 
years’ stay he returned pretty well. 


For some time the workers kept contact with him till he was 
drafted for service in the first World War. The sisters had often 
wondered what became of him; but no one knew and it was sur- 
mised that he, probably had succumbed in the ravages of the war 
—and now—here he was healthy and well. Indeed, a happy sur- 
prise, for he had come all the way from Minnesota to make this 
visit. Upon leaving he asked permission to place an art glass win- 
dow in the church as a thank-offering for God’s mercy towards 
him. That was not to be. Little did he or anyone else think that 
his days were ending. Already the same-fall (Dec. 13) he passed 
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away after afew 
days with pneu- 
monia. He was a 
noble character. 
May he rest in 
peace. 


The annual fes- 
tival (Aug. 19-21, 
1928) passed 
much as similar 
events of former 
years. This an- 
nual event was 
always a happy 
occurrence in the 
daily routine. 
Two things set 
this year’s cele- 
bration out as 
different. Sister 
Marie Jensen 
was consecrated 

Mr. Albert Omdahl and the Sisters at the Sunday 

morning service 

by the pastor who also was the celebrant at the Holy Communion. 

For the first time in the history of the Motherhouse, the presidents 

of the two Danish synods were present as members of the Board 

of Trustees. One distributed the consecrated Bread and the other 
the Wine—a mos: impressive act of unity. 


Later in the week the District of Nebraska and neighboring 
states, had its annual meeting at the Motherhouse (Aug. 24-26). 
It was the second time the District had met there. The first time 
was in 1916. All delegates and guests were well provided for with 
lodging and breakfast with friends in the neighborhood, while 
dinner and supper were served in a most efficient manner in the 
Motherhouse cafeteria which—as mentioned before—had been fit- 
ted up for gatherings of this nature. On this particular occasion 
the cafeteria served up to 350 meals in a small hour and a half. I 
was there myself and have very pleasant memories of the congenial 
fellowship of those days. 


The Old Man continued: I must not forget to tell you of Sister 
Maren’s visit to the Motherhouse. It was in October 1928. Sister 
Maren is a sister from the old Motherhouse in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Through more than twenty years she has labored among 
children on the Virgin Islands mostly in connection with the Queen 
Louise Orphan Home. She remained in this service after the trans- 
fer of the work to the American church. This year’s vacation she 
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Sister Marie Jensen. Born June 5, 1891; 


ntered April 
. 


4, 1921; Invested February 23, 1922; 


Consecrated August 19, 1928 


Sister Maren from the Virgin Islands and the Sisters 
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spent visiting the various Motherhouses in the United States. While 
at Eben-Ezer she spent her time partly at the Motherhouse and 
partly at the Rest-Home at Evergreen. She had not seen snow for 
many years and she so wished that she might see snow before re- 
turning and her wish was granted. Before she left Evergreen 
there was snow knee-deep as a good size storm passed over the 
place. She left Eben-Ezer October 22 and New York November 10, 
1928. Many years have passed since, but Sister Maren is still in 
the service on the Virgin Islands, and her visit to this place is still 
remembered with appreciation. 


Snow Scene at the Rest Home 
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ie we During the summer of 
2 1929 two of the sisters: Sis- 
ter Sine and Sister Marie, 
made a trip to Europe. It 
was called their twenty-year 
vacation and they received 
the customary allowance for 
such an event. They left 
Eben-Ezer May 27th to at- 
tend the annual conventions 
of the two Danish synods. 
From there they proceeded 
to Chicago where they join- 
ed a larger party destined 
to go on the same ship. 
They left New York June 
13th on a boat chartered by 
Danish church people who 
together would visit the 
home country. On invitation 
they were the guests of the 
The Rey, G. B. Christiansen, Knight of old Deaconess Motherhouse 
Py ine 1851; in Copenhagen so long as 
they stayed in that city. 
They also spent some time at the St. Luke’s Motherhouse in the 
same city. The Lutheran World Convention was held there during 
that particular tirne, so they also took that in and in the off hours 
saw the sights of the city. Later they joined parties touring the 
country. Both had relatives to look up and the time went fast. Be- 
fore returning they joined a tourist party going to Germany and 
France. There, among many other places, they saw the Mother- 
houses at Kaiserswerth and Paris. None of them had seen Europe 
before and it became to them a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 
Happy and enriched in many ways they returned to the daily 
duties awaiting them back home. 


It is very strange to contemplate how events can be grouped 
together even though there apparently is no connection between 
them. The years 1928 and 1929 are more marked by deaths in the 
more immediate circle of the household than any other year in the 
history of the Motherhouse: Our old Bishop Christiansen had been 
sick for some long time, but he was well enough to preach the 
sermon.at the Christmas morning Eucharist. How well he loved 
the festivities in the House of God; but his attacks returned and 
gradually he grew worse. It was a cancer development and 
through much suffering he passed away on September 27, 1929. 
The departed brother had a warm Christian heart. It burned for 
the Kingdom of God and it fired many a discouraged soul. In 
February of the same year Br. Andersen began to complain of 
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The Kev. Mr. Christiansen standing on the spot where in August 1882 
the Old Blair Synod was organized. It was in a dug-out, the home of 
the pioneer missionary, the Rey, S. Johnson. This pieture was taken in 
September, 1927. 


pain in his abdomen. He was a man who was not given to com- 
plaining, but when he told the pastor about it, he seemed to have 
a premonition of something serious. It soon passed away only to 
return at intervals and digestive disturbances began to develop. 
He went to Denver to be examined by a specialist who diagnosed 
his condition as a bad case of cancer. Arrangements were made 
for an operation but then Andersen decided he would not have it 
and he returned to the Motherhouse where his condition gradually 
grew worse. He was only partially confined to his room and a 
week before his death he insisted on going along with a party to 
his former home at Potter, Nebraska, for a reunion service. He 
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Brother Edward Andersen and His Sons: left elmer, right Christian. 
The picture was made in 1919, and the boys have long 
since established their own homes. 


was advised against going along but he had set his mind on it and 
he went. He attended the morning Eucharist and received the 
Sacrament in the old St. Peter’s Church, but after that his strength 
was gone. He was exhausted. The afternoon service was cancelled 
and his brother, Mr. Andrew Andersen, drove the party across the 
plain to the nearest railroad station in order to get home as soon as 
possible. It had been a deep satisfaction for him to go along and 
he now went to bed, never to get up again. On July 26, 1929, he 
closed his eyes on the things of this world ,and two days later he 
was laid to rest by his wife and two children in the Eben-Ezer 
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burial ground. For twenty-five 
years he had served Eben-Ezer 
with much devotion, loyalty and 
without pretense. 

His physical strength had been . 
unusual and he never spared him- ) ( 
self where something had to be : 
accomplished. Through later 
years and after a prolonged stay 
at the Motherhouse in Milwaukee 
he proved himself very apt with 
the boiler house equipment and 
the heating requirements in gen- 
eral. Without any help he in- 
stalled the heating in the hospital 
annex and also in the church and 
both have worked without a 
hitch. None of the workers at 
the Motherhouse ever dreamt 
that he should be among the first 
to be called away, but so are the 
ways of God. He commended his 
soul into the hands of that Savior 
who saves by grace. 

One more of the household 
tae . “ departed from this life in the 


ir. Andersen on a Vacation Trip Course of the year. It was Miss 
on the West Coast 


Elizabeth Larsen, who passed 
on April 24, 1929. Her mem- 
bership in the household was 
more than ordinary. “She truly 
was at home at Eben-Ezer. Her 
humor, her common sense, made 
her a friend of all. She had come 
to Eben-Ezer from Racine, Wis. 
The home of her parents was 
not of the luxurious ones and 
from early days she had to pro- 
vide for herself, but she grew 
and developed with the years. 
She provided for herself through 
life and succeeded in making 
ample provision for her old age 
and for her grave after she was 
gone. She entertained and en- 
joyed various interests. She did 
not buy anything that was of- 
fered, but what she did buy 
was good—a look about her 


Br. Andersen Standing by Flag Pole 
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Br. Andersen—Last Picture 


room convinced one and a glance at her oil paintings revealed her 
artistic sense. Time and again she has told the pastor of her desire 
for some good painting which really was too expensive for her to 
get. Yet she could not let it go and again and again she would 
pause outside the artist’s shop to have a look at it. Finally she 
would have the money and she would acquire it. So she got what 
she had one after the other. Her love for nature in its simple 


Miss Elizabeth Larsen and her brothers. The brothers 
never were in America. Sne had her picture put on that 
of her brothers by a Racine photographer. 
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beauties was revealed year after year in the little garden plot 
which she called her own. The remembrance of her kindness will 
remain so long as those who knew her are there. 


A Group of Friends. They are, from left: Rev. A. W. Andersen, Prof. P. S. 
ig, Kiev. Kr. Anker, Rev. J. Madsen, and the 
Rev. G. B. Christiansen 


Other dear friends and fellow-pilgrims had come to the end of 
their earthly sojourn about this time. The Old Man was quiet for 
a while as though his thoughts were wandering back over days 
gone by. Then he continued: There was the Rev. Kr. Anker of 
whom I have spoken repeatedly (Nov. 16, 1928); there was the 
Rev. J. C. Carlsen, a dear friend and member of the Board (Dec. 
13, 1928). It had been the hope of the pastor that he might have 
succeeded him in the work at Eben-Ezer, but God thought other- 
wise. There was that dear friend and former patient (12-13 years 
ago), Mrs. A. M. Knudsen, who passed away in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (Dec. 29, 1928). There was Mr. Oluf Christensen in Cali- 
fornia. Many years before he was a patient at Eben-Ezer, but he 
went away and all trace of him was lost till this particular year 
1929 when inquiries were made by a Court, relative to a sum of 
money intended by him in his will for Eben-Ezer; but as the will 
was made less than thirty days before his passing the sum was 
confiscated by the state. It did the workers good, however, to 
learn of this kind remembrance, after the lapse of many years 
(see picture, page 57. Christensen stands farthest to the right). 
There was Prof. P. S. Vig (March 21, 1929). 

The same year also marked the passing of Sister Elna Johansson 
(April 10), directing sister of the Omaha Motherhouse, and that of 
Sister Julia Mergner (July 9), directing sister of the Philadelphia 


Motherhouse. The _ thoughts 
linger with gratitude for what 
it was granted to share with 
all these friends and co-labor- 
ers. May they rest in peace 
and let light eternal shine up- 
on them. 

An event of special inter- 
est to the workers at Eben- 
Ezer was the ordination of 
Cand. theol. A. Steensen. This 
took place on Feb. 16,, 1930. 
Steensen had worked hard to 
reach this goal (studying and 
teaching). Then just as it was 
within reach his long illness 
pushed it off for six long years. 
Slowly but steadily the sick 
brother regained his _ health 
and he gave many a helping 
hand to the pastor—often con- 
ducting the daily worship. His 
walk in the sanctuary was edi- 
fying and his message had the 
true ring. After his ordination 
his participation in the servic- 


Sister ledith of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house, for many years a Parish Worker 
in St. John’s Parish, Easton, Pa. 


A View in the Grounds 


es and the devotional life 
was that of an equal. All ser- 
vices were shared (see page 
158). 


I must also tell of an ex- 
ample of the spiritual con- 
fusion which present 
time exhibits: A young lady 
had come for care from a 
town some thirty miles away. 
She was a cripple and could 
neither walk nor feed her- 
self or even turn herself in 
the bed. She was a member 
of the Presbyterian church in 
her home town. After some 
time she asked if she might 
be baptized for she had not 
been baptized. As she was 
not expecied to live very long 
the pastor began some con- 
versations with her. After 
these and her repeated con- 
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stant desire to be baptized 
it was granted her. She was 
then baptized in the Name 
of the Triune God and she 
was contented. She lived 
longer than expected and 
after some time her mother 
took her home. All at the 
Motherhouse had a_ very 
deep sympathy for the girl. 
She was so considerate, so 
thoughtful, so earnest. Some 
weeks later the. sisters saw 
in the newspaper that she 
had passed away and was 
buried under the auspices 
of the so-called Christian 
Science. Just think of it: a 
Presbyterian without bap- 
tism; then instructed in the 
Christian Faith and baptized 
—and later to be buried by 
Brooklyn Sisters: Sister Ingeborg (left) a non-Christian organiza- 
tram West same tion. ‘The sisters thought, 
day Sister Clara from the Chicago Moth- however. that the latter ar- 
erhouse made a very short stop. : 

rangement might be _ the 
mother’s will; —but what a religious Babel. 

At a Motherhouse it is always a joy to have visitors. It streng- 
thens the bond between those in the service and the group of 
friends in many different parts of this great land. But a special 
joy it is to have members of other communities visit for longer or 
shorter periods of time. These years brought a goodly number of 
sisters to the Motherhouse and it was an enrichment to share with 
them the mutual worship, experiences and observations. Without 
such times of refreshment life would in reality become little more 
than a mere treadmill. Such times renew the sense of union with 
fellow workers in other places, they dispel—as nothing else can— 
the feeling of isolation which at times may throw dark shadows 
on an individual or a group. 


I notice that it is time for Sext. Let us go to our rooms for a 
quiet moment. The Old Man rose and all followed. 
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